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The Eleventh Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of New England was held at Brown Univer- 
sity, on Friday and Saturday, April 7-8. The attend- 
ance was good, the programme excellent and well 
balanced, and much interest was manifested in the 
papers. As Delegate from The Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States, by appointment of the Executive 
Committee, I was present at all the sessions on Friday. 
Duties in New York obliged me to return by the last 
train Friday night. For what is said below about the 
papers presented on Saturday and the business tran- 
sacted then, I am indebted to the courtesy of Professor 
George E. Howes, who, from the beginning to the 
present day, has been Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. 

In his address of welcome, Dr. Otis E. Randall, Dean 
of Brown University, a distinguished scientist and engi- 
neer, spoke warmly of the value of the Classics, par- 
ticularly to the engineer. Dr. A. E. Phoutrides, of 
Harvard University, read an interesting paper on 
Hesiodic Reminiscences in the Ascraean of Kostes 
Palamas, an important Greek contemporary poet and 
man of letters. A most instructive paper was that by 
Professor Julia H. Caverno, of Smith College, entitled 
The Messenger in Greek Tragedy. Among the 
important points made was the demonstration that, 
through the verbal descriptions by messengers of cer- 
tain sorts of scenes (e. g. the account in the Medea of 
Euripides of the deaths of Creusa, wife of Jason, and 
Creon, her father, wrought by the poisoned robe), the 
Greek tragic poet gained effects not only deeper and 
more lasting, but also far less gruesome than could 
have been gained through the presentation of such 
scenes actually before the spectators. Instances were 
given of modern performances, in this country, in which 
the attempt to present certain sorts of things, e. g. the 
experiences of a madman, made anything but the 
impression which the actor and stage director had aimed 
to produce. Again, through the fine speeches of the 
messenger, so full of charm and power in themselves, 
the poets were able to bring before the minds of the 
spectators scenes utterly beyond the resources of any 
theater, ancient or modern, to represent physically on 
the stage. It is to be hoped that this paper will soon 
be published in full. Though Professor Caverno con- 
fined her attention to Greek tragedy, her paper has 
importance also for the student of Roman comedy. 
Professor Haven D. Brackett, of Clark College, in a 



paper e'ntitled An Alleged Defect in the Antigone of 
Sophocles, discussed exhaustively and refuted con- 
vincingly the view held by Jebb and other excellent 
critics that Sophocles erred in making Creon, after 
Tiresias had brought him to his knees, go first to bury 
Polynices, instead of proceeding first to release Antigone 
from imprisonment in the tomb. On religious and 
psychological grounds both, Professor Haven showed, 
Sophocles was entirely right. 

In the afternoon there were papers as follows : Relig- 
ious Burlesque in Aristophanes and Elsewhere, by 
Professor J. W. Hewitt, Wesleyan University (this 
paper, unfortunately, I did not hear) ; The Transvalua- 
tion of Greek and Latin, Professor Francis G. Allinson, 
Brown University; References to Painting in Plautus 
and Terence, Professor Charles Knapp, Columbia 
University. Professor Knapp also brought greetings 
from The Classical Association of the Atlantic States. 
Professor Allinson, using in part as his text certain 
translations in the Loeb Classical Library, argued that 
translators too often err by substituting expressions 
(e. g., in translations of comedy, expletives, oaths, etc.) 
and ideas that are distinctly modern, and foreign 
entirely to ancient modes of thought. As a result, the 
atmosphere of the translation, so called, is very different 
from that of the original. Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, Head- 
master of the Roxbury Latin School, spoke well In 
Memoriam, William Coe Collar. 

At the dinner on Friday evening, given by Brown 
University to the members of the Association, over 80 
persons were present. President W. H. Faunce, of 
Brown University, and the Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, of 
Providence, discussed the need and the value of the 
Classics in this day, and uttered friendly warnings con- 
cerning the spirit and the manner in which teachers of 
the Classics should discharge their task and pursue their 
high calling. In particular, they urged, we must make 
it plain to boy and to girl wherein the study of the 
Classics touches life as life must be lived to-day, and 
must show clearly to what the study of the Classics 
leads. 

On Saturday Mr. Albert S. Perkins, of the Dorchester 
High School, set forth before the Association, for the 
second time, the valuable results gained through the 
experiments made in the Dorchester High School with 
respect to the value of Latin in the Commercial High 
School course. Mr. Perkins reported that the experi- 
ments, not only in this school, but in others throughout 
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the country, had been highly successful. Some of the 
characteristics of the work have been set forth by Mr. 
Perkins in articles in The Classical Journal. 

Professor Nelson G. McCrea, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, gave another of his admirable reports on The 
Examinations in Latin of the College Examination 
Board. This report is to appear in full in the May 
issue, 19 16, of The Classical Journal; it should be 
compared with the report published in the same periodi- 
cal, by Professor McCrea, in May, 1915. 

Dr. Alfred R. Wightman, of the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, discussed The Transitive Use of the Genitive 
Gerund and its Parallel Construction in the Gerundive. 
In a paper published in The Classical Journal 5.214- 
219 Mr. B. M. Allen, of the Phillips Academy, Ando- 
ver, had maintained that, whereas the genitive of the 
singular of the gerundive was used with considerable 
freedom, the genitive of the plural gerundive was found 
infrequently; he felt that, perhaps, the Romans 
objected to the repetition of the endings -orum and 
-arum in the latter construction. D-. Wightman, on 
the basis of a reinvestigation of the facts, held that Mr. 
Allen's statements were wrong. 

On Saturday afternoon Professor Frank C. Babbitt, 
of Trinity College, read a paper entitled T. R. Cyrus, 
which showed a rare appreciation of Xenophon, as well 
as of the characteristics of recent political life in this 
country, and displayed also a keen sense of humor. 
Professor Karl P. Harrington, of Wesleyan University, 
in a paper entitled Little Journeys from Rome, and 
illustrated largely by views taken by himself, guided 
his audience through the interesting towns and cities of 
ancient Italy, the Alban Hills, the Sabine Hills, etc. 

The officers elected were: President, Professor 
Harry DeForest Smith, Amherst College; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor George E. Howes, 
Williams College; Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to serve two years, Professor Irene Nye, 
Connecticut College for Women, and Mr. Walter V. 
McDuffie, Springfield High School. The Association 
adopted resolutions characterizing as a marked step in 
advance the use of the comprehensive entrance examina- 
tion; expressing its best wishes for success to Professor 
Charles Upson Clark, one of the founders of the Associa- 
tion, and one of its Presidents, who goes this summer 
from Yale University to Rome, to be Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Rome, now 
part of The American Academy in Rome; and tender- 
ing thanks to The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States for its courtesy in sending a delegate to represent 
it. 

It may be noted in conclusion that The Classical 
Association of New England publishes annually a 
bulletin, in which an account is given of the annual 
meeting. In this bulletin brief abstracts of the papers 



ADVERTISING AMONG THE ROMANS 1 

Before beginning the discussion of the subject of 
advertising among the Romans, let us review briefly 
the condition of Roman trade. Business was a much 
less important factor in Roman life than it is with us. 
The senators were debarred by custom and law from 
engaging in trade at all. The theory was that their 
votes should be kept free from ■ any influence that finan- 
cial interest might exert. This meant that a senator 
had to have an independent income, and the only per- 
fectly respectable source of this was agriculture. So 
the feeling came to exist that agriculture was the only- 
occupation worthy of a free and liberal position 2 . 
Cicero says that most or all other sources of income are 
vulgar or ungenteel, some of them, like usury, because 
of the questionable methods employed, others, like 
shopkeeping on a small scale, because they demanded 
close association with the multitude. Business on a 
larger scale was not so bad 3 . Now the senator-farmer 
raised everything he needed on his own estates, and, in 
theory, did not need to buy anything outside. This 
superiority to business was communicated to the 
middle-class Romans, who despised business as a 
means of livelihood. The knights were not under the 
same restrictions as the senators, but their available 
means led them to engage in trade on a larger scale, 
especially in importing and wholesaling lines. Their 
interests were more likely to be directed toward tax- 
collecting, financing revolutions, and other semi-politi- 
cal occupations, than to actual business. We may be 
sure, however, that many knights, and many senators, 
too, were partners in retail establishments. The con- 
duct of trade was left largely in the hands of slaves 
and freedmen, many of them foreigners. Some of them 
merely managed stores belonging to their owners or 
patrons; many more were themselves the owners. 
Usually they would be men of small means, who could 
not afford to advertise extensively, even if they had 
thought of so doing. We should, then, not be surprised 
that the Romans made so little progress in this direc- 
tion, but rather that they made so much. Publicity of 
some sort is of course universal where there is anything 
to be bought or sold. It is my purpose now to indicate 
some of the methods in use among the Romans for 
securing such publicity. 

I have adopted the following rough classification of 
advertising methods; (1) advertising in newspapers 
and other periodicals. I include not only matter 
obviously advertising, such as 'display' and 'classified', 
but also reading notices, etc. With regard to personals 
I feel some hesitation. (2) circulars, form-letters, etc., 
distributed to individuals; (3) signs and other design 
nating marks for hotels, shops, and other places of 



appear. 



C. K. 



'This paper was read originally before the Study Circle of the 
Seattle Ad Club, and was published in the magazine known as 
Advertising and Selling, in March, 1013. 

*Cato, R. R. 1. 

3 De Officiis 1.150. 



